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Memorabilia. 


N an interesting article, ‘ Selections from 

the Story of Plant Migration revealed by 
Fossils,’ Professor Seward discusses a recent 
theory that most of those species of plants 
which are confined to isolated localities 
island or mountain-chain—are “‘ young be- 
ginners which have not had time to spread 
rather than unfortunate survivors from a 
past when they had wider range. The ex- 
amples examined by Professor Seward tend 
mostly to discountenance the theory; one of 
them is the Plane. ‘I'wo kinds of plane, the 
Oriental Plane, Platanus orientalis, and the | 
so-called London Plane, P. acerifolia, are | 
cultivated in England, the latter being it 's 
thought, a cross between the Oriental and 
the Occidental Plane. There are about half- 
a-dozen species of Platanus, all, except the | 
two we know in England, natives of the | 
western hemisphere. Professor Seward, 
after mentioning that Platanus orientalis 
has its true home in the Near East, mentions 
the most impressive example of it he has seen 
—a tree at Cos, with gigantic, twisted 
branches spreading from the ruins of a noble 
trunk, so aged in appearance that one may 
be almost persuaded to believe the local 
legend which tells that in the fifth century 
B.c, Hippocrates usea to sit under it and 
prescribe for patients. The Plane—so fossil 
remains bear witness—certainly ranged more 
widely in the Cretaceous and the Tertiary 
periods than it does now, and that is the 
most significant point, but also it included 
species which exhibited greater range in leaf 
form than do the modern species. The name 
Sycamore — which we use for a species of 
Acer—is in America used for the Plane-tree. 
How and why in English, did the name come 
to be transferred from the Ficus Sycomorus, 
with its mulberry associations to the Acer 
Pseudo-platanus ? 





AN uncommonly attractive reprint from the 
Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of 
London brings us a study of Pepys’s links 


| with the Huguenots by our correspondent Mr. 


W. H. Manchée. The St. Michel family— 
Elizabeth, who became Pepys’s wife, and her 
brother ‘‘ Balty ’’—are well known to all who 
have busied themselves with Pepys. Then 
there are the Houblons, the du Quesnes, Mus- 
sard, de Galiniére, Lorraine. More interest- 


| ing is the question of a Huguenot connection 


in William Hewer. MHewer’s father, 
Thomas, appears in the Returns of Aliens 
for 1568 as ‘‘ Thomas Hewarde, Frenchman.”’ 
French persons of a name spelt variously 
Heué, Huyer, Houard, Heur, are found at 
Southampton and Canterbury as well as in 
London, and there arises some sort of pos- 
sibility that William Hewer was a relative 
of Frangois Houard, the wife of Pierre Mel- 
lon. With French descent, Mr. Manchée 
conjectures, there may have been a family 
connection between Hewer and Samuel Pepys 
something like that between Pepys in his early 
years and Lord Sandwich. For there is some 
reason, he shows, to conjecture that Pepys 
himself may have been of Huguenot extrac- 
tion—a supposition which would explain some 
of his characteristics and also the absence— 
curious if the families were connected—of 
any reference by Samuel Pepys to the Cot- 
tenham branch. An alien named “‘ Pipes ”’ 
occurs in the Returns of 1582 and 1583; 
Samuel’s father, the tailor John, was ap- 
prenticed and traded outside the city, which 
somewhat suggests his being a foreigner. 
John had a_ brother Thomas, father of 
Charles and of “‘ cozen Mary Pepye,’’ whose 
husband has hitherto not been satisfactorily 
identified. The Threadneedle Street Church 
Register has now, however, in the entry of 
the marriage and in those of baptisms of 
three children, yielded up the name, Samuel 
de Santhune, who had before been assumed 
to be the probable man. 

Appendixes give an extract relating to the 
fortunes of the St. Michel family from the 
letter of ‘‘ Brother Balty ’’ designed to clear 
Pepys of the accusation of having turned 
Mrs. Pepys to a Catholic; and notes on John 
Pepys’s admission to the Merchant Taylors’ 
Company and on Huguenot links in the 
Smith and Hill families. 


[? is always instructive, though sometimes 

devressing, to consider best-sellers. The 
Bookseller for Oct. 9 gives a table of these 
for the month then past—thirty-six of them. 
The best of the best is the ‘Seven Pillars 
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of Wisdom,’ but what interested us more 
was to observe the high place attained by 
Lawrence’s translation of the Odyssey. This 
is not, of course, mainly a compliment to 
Homer, yet, for whatever reason, it is satis- 
factory to think of people in general read- 
ing the on. and going even so far as 
to buy it. Mr. Hugh Walpole’s ‘ Inquisitor ’ 
comes next to the ‘Seven Pillars of Wis- 
dom,’ but, though fiction almost inevitably 
dominates among the best-sellers, it is not 
by all too heavy a proportion. The table 
cons which booksellers have effected most 
sales—a point which throws light upon the 
public they serve, and it would appear that 
Hull and Newcastle-on-Tyne stand out as 
possessed of the greatest number of readers 
whose zeal impels them to buy books as well 
as get them from libraries. 

Under ‘ Notes and News’ is a paragraph 
about teaching of English at the Cheyenne 
Mountain Valley School in Colorado Springs. 
The senior teacher of the subject does noth- 
ing in class-time but read aloud from noble 
books and talk a little about what is read. 
Outside class-time the children must read all 
they can ‘‘on their own.’’ Further, every 
week they must learn by heart some short 
modern (why only modern?) piece of verse. 
And then they must themselves write. So 
far, so good; but it is disconcerting to learn 
that the pupils’ contributions to the literary 
magazine of the class are paid for in fictitious 
cheques. 


THIS term a well-known school for girls, the 
Princess Helena College, has moved from 
Ealing to Temple Dinsley, a fine mansion 
near Hitchin. The school began in Regent’s 
Park and moved thence to a good site in 
Ealing. But the enterprise of the builder 
has reduced the amenities of that district and 
modern parents prefer country air and 
ampler room for the exercise of their chil- 
dren. The move right away from London, 
which was a sensation when Charterhouse 
managed it under Haig Brown, has much to 
be said for it. But it puts further off the 
concerts, plays, museums and lectures which 
are accessible in London, and which enlight- 
ened ideas of education add to the ordinary 
schemes of work and play. ‘‘ Study what 
you most affect ’’ is a pleasant maxim, and 
elders may envy youngsters the width of the 
interests open to them in these modern days. 
We have received the following from our 
correspondent Mr. G. W. Wricut: 

‘‘ As the late Professor Skeat was a con- 

tributor to ‘N. and Q.,’ your readers might 


like to know that the centenary of hig bi 
| has been marked by a reprint, a the familys 
| expense, of ‘ An English-Anglo-Saxon Vocab. 
ulary.’ This Vocabulary was compiled by 
Prof, Skeat in 1879, for private distribution 
only. The new issue is limited to one hun- 
dred and fifty copies, at half-a-crown, and 
is published by the Oxford University Pregs, 
“So far as I know it is the only Early- 
Modern English vocabulary ever attempted 
and its usefulness to students is obvious.” — 


(LOCKS and clock-makers form a pleasant 

study, which is not exhausted in spite 
of the labours of such writers as F. J. Brit- 
ten and C. L. Reid. Our correspondent Mr. 
T. Cann Hughes sends us a pamphlet of 
Notes on some Westmorland Clockmakers in 
which we learn the names of more than a 
dozen not hitherto recorded, among them a 
third Jonas Barber. Some of the work done 
by these unknown makers is clearly very 
good: thus a grandfather clock by John 
Fletcher which has come down at least from 
the later seventeenth century; a clock by J. 
Frost with a picture of ‘‘ Edward IV flying 
from the Karl of Warwick.’’ Of the well- 
known makers, James Scott is the one whose 
clocks are most often to be found; but Mr. 
Hughes reports a good many by James and 
William Newby; there is a clock at Grange 
with three pointers, one for seconds, one for 
minutes and one for hours, in a beautiful 
mahogany case and in good order, and there is 
another at Kirkby Lonsdale which shows the 
day of the month and the age of the moon. An 
example by Leonard Weatherhead—in black 
carved oak—has the additional interest of 
ene once belonged to Lingard, the his- 
orian. 


TUDENTS of history owe much to the new 
insight given to them by the work of Sir 
Ambrose Heal into a range of activity — 
economic, social and artistic—of the first im- 
portance for understanding the everyday life 
of the past generations with which it deals. 
His ‘ London Tradesmen’s Cards’ and ‘ Eng- 
lish Writing-Masters and their Copy-books ' 
have enriched many a reader’s enjoyment of 
eighteenth-century literature. His latest 
book, published by direction of the Worship- 
ful Company of Goldsmiths at the Cambridge 
University Press (a crown folio of 300 pages 
in an edition of 350), makes a somewhat 
wider appeal. It is entitled ‘ The London 





Goldsmiths,’ and is a record of the crafts- 
men, their trade-cards and shop-signe from 
1200 to 1800. Pepys and his goldsmiths have 
a chapter in it to themselves. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


‘TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS.’ 
A ScuHoot-Book or 330 Years AGo. 


AY first sight the title raises in the mind 
thoughts of the poetess-nun of Gander- 
sheim, c. 940—c. 1000. But this volume was 
not the work of the Abbess Hroswitha. Of 
the author, Cornelius Schonaeus, of Gouda 
in Holland, a schoolmaster at Harlem 
(Haarlem) during the latter part of the six- 
teenth century and the early years of the 
seventeenth, information seems to be inaccess- 
ible beyond that which can be gleaned from 
the book itself. As in so many literary pro- 
ductions of that period, there are included 
laudatory verses addressed to the author by 
his admirers and personal references by the 
author to his patrons and friends. 

A general description of the state of com- 
munal life at Harlem in 1571 and the follow- 
ing years is given by Motley in his ‘ Rise 
of the Dutch Republic,’ vol. i., 501-517. If 
Schonaeus was then teaching at Harlem he 
must have been a witness of the horrors of 
those years—years replete with barbaritics 
and counter-barbarities almost beyond credi- 
bility when related of creatures above the 
brute stage. Motley in section xiv. of the 
Introduction to his work, gives a_ tinted 
account of the elevated standard of culture, 
the profound love of learning, and its dif- 
fusion to a remarkable degree among the 
hard-working artisans and handicraftsmen 
of the great cities of the Netherlands dur- 
ing the sixteenth century. Their “ guilds 
of rhetoric,” dramatic and musical exhibi- 
tions, their devotion to the classics, to music, 
to art, and to modern languages, especially 
French, all unite to pay tribute to the 
thoroughness and devotion of the school- 
masters who maintained the foundations of 
such laudable pursuits. In so favourable 
an environment Schonaeus and his peda- 
gogic colleagues would under normal condi- 
tions be ‘‘ at home.’’ He, while minister- 





-ing to the dramatic and artistic tastes of his 


scholars and the general public, saw and at- 
tempted to counteract a popular taste which 
had become, unless Motley has over-coloured 
his picture, ‘‘as baleful in its effects as it 
was healthy in its original manifestations.’’ 

The work is in three distinct Parts, each 
having its own introductory preface. These 
Parts were at first published separately as 


produced, then, probably about 1606, in one 
volume together with elegies and epigrams. 

From the general preface, addressed 
| imprimis Gymnasiarchis, Rectoribus, Didas- 
calis, ceterisque studiosae pubis formatori- 
| bus, we learn that Schonaeus, like the poetess- 
nun six centuries earlier, had been shocked 
by the obscenities and improprieties of the 
Latin authors whose works set the model of 
literary composition, and had set out to pro- 
vide a non-offensive alternative after the 
style of Terence. It is not clear whether 
the Harlem schoolmaster was influenced by 
the poems of Hrosthwitha, which had lain 
unpublished until a century before the ap- 
pearance of his own work. 

Among the writers of appreciatory verses 
in the issue of 1606 are Petrus Schrivenius, 
of Harlem, Schonaeus’s former pupil; 
Adolphus Schulckenius Geldriensis, Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Cologne; and Cor- 
nelius & Dale. 

The author’s foreword to Part iii. is dated 
at Harlem Calendis januarii, Anno 1603 and 
by referring to the two earlier Parts and to 
his own physical infirmities and advancing 
years he gives the impression that much 
of the composition of the Comedies belongs 
to the latter part of the sixteenth century. 

From the Introduction to Part ii., dated 
1606, and signed by Gerardus Grevenbruch 
when the author’s works were consolidated 
at the request of plurimi prudentissimi et 
eruditissimi viri into one volume to enable 
the Terentius Christianus to receive, in a 
convenient form, a recognised place among 
the classical authors admitted in  scholas 
publicas, as a substitute for the ancient 
Terence, it appears that the career of 
Schonaeus as schoolmaster and play-writer 
was over. In this complete edition there is 
a collection of thirteen elegies and a book of 
epigrams more or less in the style of Martial, 
to whom reference is made. These epigrams 
are prefaced by a daedicatory note to his 
friend, Eugenius Peribomius, also of Gouda. 
The greater part of them, he says, were 
written while still a youth admodum adbo- 
lescens, exercendi ingenti, atque animi recre- 
andi gratia. In these we can find human 
touches of youthful discernment and appre- 
ciation of men and things within his know- 
ledge. Of those epigrams which must be at- 
tributed to his maturer years there is one, 
of great beauty, In Mortem Gulielmi Bron- 
chorstii Discipuli Sui: 

Siccine praeproperé juvenilibus occidis annis, 

Moribus excellens, ingenioque puer? 

Aethereaque frui sic tam cito desinis aura, 

Permensus vitae vix tria lustra tuae? 
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Then after eight lines of personal refer-|1691. It is strongly bound in vellum, 


ence the poem concludes: 
Non tamen est longis tua mors deflenda 


querelis, ; 
Nec madidis nobis usque dolenda genis. 
Namque tui potior pars spiritus arce 
receptus 


Syderea, nimium nos lachrymare vetat. 


Also another Ad Pueruwm Studiosum in 
Commendationem Scholae Harlemianae and 
In Picturam Quandam ex Sezto Libro 
Aeneidos Desumptam in 
lines : 

Si tua nullius sceleris tibi conscia thens est, 

Ne metuas Stygii monstra tremenda lacus. 

And again, to his son, Balthasar Schon- 
aeus, when about to set out for France and 
Italy, he dedicated a short valedictory poem 


which reflects the parent’s solicitude for tho | 


son’s welfare. 


Many of the elegies and epigrams breathe 
His ninth elegy is en- | 


prayer for peace. 
titled Ad Christum, pro Pace, et Concordia 


Ecclesiae, and in the tenth Tristem Sui Tem- | 


poris Deplorat Statum. 

The Comedies are based upon biblical nar- 
ratives and include among others Naaman, 
Tobaeus, Josephus, Daniel, Triumphus 
Christi, and Ananias: the characters intro- 
duced into the last-mentioned are Ananias 
himself, Saphira, Petrus, Joannes, Jonadas, 
Eustachius, Macarius, Nosoponus, Simeon, 
Annas, Caiaphas, Melchias, Angelus, Sanga, 


Syrus, Philax, and Gamaliel. These personae 


sufficiently indicate the range of the play. 

The dedication of Part iii. to the Rever- 
end Praesul of the Rhodian Knights (Rhod:- 
anorum Dominorum apud Harl 


1603 raises an apparent difficulty, From 


this it looks as if the former name of the | 


Knights Hospitallers, 
had _ been ee 2 

at Malta, had remained locally in use for 
long after the Order ceased actually to be 
Knights of Rhodes. The official government 
of Holland and Zeeland was then Protest- 
ant and only tolerant within limits; but 
the people of Harlem seem to have continued 
largely Catholic. 
ery or Preceptory of the Order at Harlem 
in 1603, was it Catholic or Protestant? Did 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem at that 
time contain both? Had the settlement of 
the Order at Malta been confirmed by the 
Holy See? 

The copy which supplies the material of 
this note is itself an object of human in- 
terest. It was printed by or for Joh. Mich. 
Polichius at Frankfurt (ad Maenum) in 


whose headquarters 


which occur the | 


emenses) in | 


lished by Charles V. in 1530, | 


If there was a Command- | 


fairly well preserved, paper good, but type 
indifferent and rather trying to the eyes, 
| On the inside of the front cover are written 
| the names of two schoolboys to whom, two 
| centuries ago, it had successively belonged— 
| ** Possidet me Victor Emanuel Antonius 
Rothenbilerus discipulus 8 Classis. Anno 
| 1736.’ But below is ‘“‘ Hoc Negat Carolus 
| Ludovicus Rothenbuelerus Discipulus Qunto 
| Classis, 1738.’’ Charles Louis had made a 
slight slip in his Latinity. But he was a 
schoolboy only bent on asserting a present 
| ownership, to which elegant concord and 
even aa were nihil ad rem. The wan- 


lin 
derings of this school-book, and the careers 
of the two boys who owned, and presumably 
used, it two hundred years ago, their family 
and home life, and their school (probably 
| German), may provide food for imaginings 
in the history of human vicissitude. They 
| too, like Schonaeus and his pupils, lived in 
| troublous times. 
In his own 


| lifetime the writings of 
| Schonaeus seem to have met with approval; 
| but it is not easy to say how long that popu- 
| larity lasted. There may have been editions 
between 1606 and that of 1691. In the latter 
there is no explanatory preface by the pub 
lisher, nor is there on the title-page anything 
| which can throw much light upon the for- 
tunes of the Terentius Christianus. 


R. B. Heppte. 





SOME DORSET WILLS AT 
SOMERSET HOUSE. 


| GEARCHERS in Dorset genealogy cannot 
ignore the three thin foolscap manuscript 
volumes presented to the Literary Search 
Department (Room 9) at Somerset House, 
London, by Samuel Anderson Smith, of Kil- 
| burn, Middlesex, in April, 1894. They con- 
tain an index of surnames mentioned in 
wills, chiefly of West Country testators, in 
' the Prerogative Court of Canterbury to 1743. 
| It should be noted, however, that the index 
| ‘©. . , includes but few of the very many, 
| inasmuch as it is merely an outcome of a 
| general search undertaken for another object, 
viz., tracing the pedigrees of several families 
which once dwelt in the West of England.’ 
A similar search over a somewhat later period 
| is responsible for the extraction of the fol- 
| lowing summaries of Dorset Wills from the 
| P.C.C, registers at Somerset House. 


| The Will (P.C.C. 285 Lisle) of Robert 
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Hussey, of the par. of Holy Trinity, SHarres- 
gury, gent., dated April and proved 25 Sept., 
1749, by Mary Hussey, widow, mentioned his 
three children, Blizabeth, Mary and _ Wil- 
liam (under seventeen), property at Gilling- 
ham, Dorset, and friends William Bennett 
of Hargrave, Richard Blackmore of Shaftes- 
bury, clerk, and Thomas Read of Shaftesbury. 

Sydenham Buren of Mexsury Buss, clerk, 
in his will dated 28 July, 1750, and proved 
27 Sept., 1750 (P.C.C. 288 Greenly), left to 
his son, Sydenham Burgh, “‘ one shilling, my 
two hunting horns, my hunting whip, my 
cropping irons and barnacles, my best gun, 
shot pouch and flask, all my powder and 
shot and my brace of spaniels, and nothing 
more.” He left ‘“‘ unto my wife, Elizabeth 
Burg, who has now eloped from me,”’ the 
sum of twenty pounds. Estate included pro- 
perty at Farley and Combe, Wilts., acquired 
under the will of John Hancock, Esq. Exe- 
cutors: son, Matthew Burg, and Henry 
Thresher, of Alton, Dorset, gent. 

The following twenty-one Dorset wills were 
proved in the P.C.C, during the year 1755: 

Richard BanFrietp of GiLLINGHAM (3 Paul), 
one of the officers of His Majesty’s Excise. 

Jane Pautt of Broapwinsor, widow (22 
Paul), Estate in Crewkerne. Sons Matthew, 
Richard, Hugh, William, Samuel and Joseph 
(executor). 

Thomas OttvE of Poorer, merchant (53 
Paul). Uncle, John Olive, tallow chandler 
of Poole. Left money for support of and 
bringing to England and education of his 
two children by ‘‘my negro woman called 
Judeth now in South Carolina.” 

William Batpwin of CHILDOKEFORD, gent. 
(66 Paul). 

Peter Baker of Datwoop, yeoman (68 
Paul). 

John Strone of Poors, butcher (87 Paul). 

Elizabeth Wuitson, late of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, but now of THoRNBORNE in 
Dorset (91 Paul). Brother, John Wilson. 

Francis PurcHase of DorcHesTer, gent. 
(110 Paul). Wife, Eleanor. Mother, Eliza- 
beth Batten. 

William TempLeman of Dorcnester, gent. 
(117 Paul). Lands in Bradpole. Son, John. 

Thomas Dyerr of Barnson in par. of Pur- 

k, yeoman. (128 Paul). Son, Thomas. 
Dinah Hitt, of Sturminster Newton, 
widow (133 Paul). Sons, William and 


Robert. 
Elizabeth Newt of Lyme Recs, spinster 
(138 Paul). Nephew, Rev. Philobeth 


Domett. Lands in South Parrett and Lyme 
is. (See also will of John Domett of 


West Buckland, Co. Somerset, proved 1699, 
P.C.C, 113 Pett), 

Henry Drax of CHaRBoROUGH, gent. Very 
long will (158 Paul). Proved by his widow, 
Elizabeth, 12 June, 1755. son, Thomas 
Erle D. Sister, Elizabeth Lewen, widow. 
Other executors (who also proved), Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, Earl of Shafesbury, James 
Edward Colleton, James Harris of Salisbury. 

John Masters of Pootse (now in London), 
merchant. Proved (167 Paul) 20 June by 
relict, Sarah. Fishery in Newfoundland. 
Niece, Mary Faulkner, dau. of my sister, 
Dorothy F. George Olive, husband of my 
niece Sarah, dau. of my _ sister, Sarah 
Thomas. Sister, Mary Rocket. Nephew, 
John Compton, son of my late sister, Eliza- 
beth C. Thomas Keate. Samuel White of 
Poole, merchant. Richard Cracroft (the 
elder) of Brabant Court, Philpot Lane, 
London, gent. Nathaniel Fletcher of Corn- 
hill, London, merchant. Richard Hinksman. 

John Cutme of Moor in CritcHe.., clerk 
(183 Paul). Proved by sister and sole exec., 
Jane Colson, wife of Thomas C. Cousin, 
Mary Apleford. The child which my cousin 
Richard Apleford, brother to Mary A., left 
behind him. Susannah, wife of Giles Brickle, 
my late servant. Witnesses: Abbina Lay- 
field, Christopher Partridge, Robert Worgan. 

Daniel ARpEN of DorcHuesTeR (209 Paul). 
Sons, George and Christopher. 

William Howarp of Poore (219 Paul). 
Proved by sister-in-law, Susannah Outing, 
widow, of Poole, sole executrix. 

Ursula SKINNER, the younger, of Poot, 
proved by her mother, Ursula S., widow, of 


Poole. (227 Paul). 
John Frienp of WeyMouTH AND MELCOMBE 
Recis, merchant. (258 Paul). Trustees: 


John Tucker of W., Esq., Richard Seymor of 
W., mercer, & Thomas Lanning of W., 
apothecary. Wife, Elizabeth. Son, Bravell, 
and dau. Elizabeth, both under age. Son, 
John. 

John Kesser of Wyxke RecGis, mariner 
(263 Paul). Proved by relict, Martha. 
Trustees: John Carter, the elder; John 
Carter, the younger; both of parish of 
Chickerell. 

John Cox of Beaminster, serge maker (278 
Paul). Proved by relict, Mary. Mentioned 
John Thomas of Netherbury, yeoman. Wit- 
nesses: William Cole, John Cocks, Thomas 
Russell. 

Anne WILLIs of WITcHAMPTON, spinster, in 
her will dated 19 July, 1737, proved 4 July, 
1738 (P.C.C. 188 Brodrepp), mentioned my 
brother Robert Willis, clerk, my mother-in- 
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law, Mrs. Martha Montague, my aunt, Mrs. [CKENS AND TURGENEV.—I do not 
Grace Page, uncle, Mr. John Page, brother- know whether the following parallel or 
in-law John Burrough, clerk, niece Miss rather piece of indebtedness, has been noticed, 
Sarah Burrough (under twenty). Bequests | In Book III., chapt. iii., of ‘Our Mutual 
to servants and poor. Administration of | Friend,’ Riderhood, rescued in a _half- 
effects , unadministered by Sarah Burrough, | drowned condition from the Thames, has been 
sister, executrix and residuary legatee, was | ©atried into the “Six Jolly Fellowship- 

granted to her husband, the Rev. John Bur- | Porters,’ and a doctor is in attendance. 
rough, in April, 1756. Captain Joey, the bottle-nosed regular cus. 
Richard WickHam of SHERBORNE, widower, | tomer in the glazed hat, is a ea of the much. 
Administration granted October, 1756, to his Fes enc gy Moen ye ooo hn thee insinuated 
son, Thomas Wickham, clerk. the important service of carrying the drounss 
Frep. R. Gate. man’s a rows on — with 

a sagacious old-scholastic suggestion 

ppdirstacnoi ig body should be hung up by ¢he heels, “sim’lat,” 


ms : says Captain Joey, “to mutton i butcher’ 

AKE-UP” AS A COLLEGE SUB- | shop,” and should then, asa particularly choles 

J ECT.—Stevenson invented a school in | maneuvre for promoting easy respiration, be 
which operations on the stock market were | rolled upon casks, : 
the principal subjeot of study. Now, I | In Turgenev’s story of ‘The Watch’ (I 
gather from a paragraph in the Press last | know iit only in Adolf Gerstmann’s German 
oe pg ere States is broadening its translation), when David has _ been saved 
schemes of education to an academic recog- | from the river Oka, the crowd on the bank 
nition of the arts by which women improve | are ready with their advice. One man says 
their personal appearance. At St. Stephen’s | ‘‘ You must hang him up by his feet; that’s 
ae Ses non eae |e et 

i, e study will in | life. o! You must lay him with his 
future be personal appearance, and make-up. | stomach on a cask and cdf filet to and fro 
— rs be known as Stylists, Beau- | on » ——— = _— backwards, for- 
hicians an ygienists. | wards, an en ‘backwards.”’ 

The course will doubtless be immensely | ‘ Our Mutual Friend,’ Dickens’s last com- 
popular, and produce, in Shakespeare’s | pleted novel, was published in monthly 
phrase, ‘‘ company fairer than honest.’’ In | numbers from May, 1864, to November, 
time the tremendous advance of feminine in- | 1865. ‘The Watch’ appeared, according to 
terests in the popular Press may devote the | the fifth edition of Meyer’s ‘ Konversations- 
word ‘‘ stylist’ to what are commonly | Lexicon,’ in 1875. 


known as the “ dictates of fashion,’ and put | Epwarp Bensty. 


out of date its present reference to the writ- | NELY sa 
ing of English, a study increasingly distaste- 0 aor pein “Mogg ine oe of 
ful to the modern mind. Mark Twain was | A g 

| Australia are thousands of lonely graves, 


a Missouri man, and it is a pity that he | most of them without any memorial mark. 


is not alive to give his views on this latest | Of Aha 1 
form of education. But one must be careful. | Vi Many the site is forgotten, the only om: 
| nection being the place-name, ‘‘ Dead Man’s 


Perhaps this is a newspaper joke. ‘Gully,’ “Dead Man’s Hill,” “Dead 


SENEX. | Man’s Hollow,” and the like. Some, on the 


OHNSON ON SWIFT AND FULLER | pioneer stations and farmsteads, have memn- 
ON DE DOMINIS.—Johnson remarked | 0Tials of wood or stone. We have copies of 
of Swift in the ‘Lives of the Poets,’ ‘‘ He | the inscriptions on some of these lonely 


always understands himself, and his readers | graves. They contain records which may be 
always understand him.’’ I do not think | T™8s!ng links ’’ in somebody’s pedigree. 
that it has been noticed that this famous |, 2 On a headstone in a plot surrounded 
criticism is curiously like one of Fuller's by a moss-covered granite wall near 4 
comments on the anti-papal writings of the _ modern farmstead, which stands close to 
Archbishop of Spalato, Marcus Antonius de | the site of the old pioneer cattle-station of 
Dominis. Fuller’s words are: “First | Strathbogie, in Gippsland, Victoria—over 
understanding himself, he could make others | 100 miles N.B. of Melbourne: 
understand him.’’ (v. ‘ Church History of To the Memory of Acnes, wife of John 
Britain,’ x. vi.). McKissock, who departed this life Janu- 
C. F. Becxincnam. ~— ary 4th, 1855, aged 60 years. 
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John McKissock was a Scotchman, and 
was the first settler on what is now the 
Strathbogie table-land, where he formed a 
cattle-station in 1848, and gave it that name. 
Where and when he died, 1 know not. 

J. W. Fawcerr. 


Satley, Co. Durham, 


pe eer aga AS PERSONAL NAME. 
—Recently I have read that this 
name is unknown earlier than the four- 
teenth century, except an example in Surrey, 
1268, and a possible entry as ‘‘ Sakespere ’’ 
in Gloucestershire, 1248. So it is worth 
while to draw attention to the following in- 
stances of 1202, printed in ‘ The Earliest 
Lincolnshire Assize Rolls,’ 1202-9 (Lincoln 
Record Society, vol. xxii., 1926: 

No. 855. Hugo Sakespe, a defendant; 
Ricardus Sakespe, ‘‘ pater ejus.’’ 
in a suit regarding Clixby, near Caistor, N. 
Lincs, 

No. 836. Stephanus f. Ricardi Sakespe in 
another case there, that same year. 

No. 1058. Amercements in Yarborough 
Wapentake. ‘‘ De _— Sakespéé pro fine 
suo 2m. per plegium Ricardi Sakespéé.”’ 

All these are indexed as ‘‘ Shakespeare.’’ 
If the spellings in the Roll can be trusted, 
the latter part of the name seems related to 
a sword, rather than to a lance or staff, 
just as William, Earl of Salisbury, d. 1226, 
was called Longespe from his long sword. 

Can the first part of the name be the A.S. 
verb ‘‘sake,’? which Halliwell’s Dictionary 
gives as meaning “to kill’? If so, the 
whole name may have the meaning of ‘‘ killer 
by sword.”” ~ 

ALFRED WELBY. 


(JHANGING LONDON. —1. Carlos Place, 
Grosvenor Place. For many years a 
badly-proportioned statue of a nude man 
stood in a niche here; it has now been re- 
moved to Eltham Hall. Variously said to 
be a Roman gladiator or St, George, it was 
familiarly known to the local taxi-drivers as 
“old George.’”? What is its real history? 

2. Mains Lodge, 49, Victoria Road, 
8.W.19. After remaining derelict for years, 
this is now being demolished. 

3. Fulham Road, 8.W.3. The portion 
from Egerton Gardens to Sloane Avenue has 
been added to Brompton Road. 

4. Nos. 39 and 40, Berkeley Square. These 
are to be replaced by a block of about eighty 
service flats at a cost of £200,000. No. 30 
belonged to Lord Queenborough and No, 40 
to Mr. BE. J. Wythes. 

J. ARDAGH. 





| gregate in 





A pledge | 


| ‘* stranger ”’ 


expression ? 





Readers’ Queries. 


TOCK EXCHANGE EXPRESSION: 
“WHAT ARE LOUISVILLE?” -- 
What is the origin of this Stock Exchange 
The members themselves do 
not seem to know how it originated, but the 





cry is heard when a stranger appears amongst 


the dealers in ‘American securities who con- 
Shorter’s Court after the 
“* House’’ is closed. 

The expression is not used in the well- 
known ‘Street’? market (Throgmorton 
Street), which is presumably admitted to 
be a public thoroughfare—whereas the brokers 
seem to regard Shorter’s Court as a kind of 
annexe to the Stock Exchange (at any rate, 
when they are busy there!) 

The shout of ‘‘ What are Louisville?’ has 
the same unfortunate results for the 
as ‘‘ Fourteen Hundred!’’ has 
inside the ‘‘ House,’’ i.e., he is likely to be 
ejected more forcibly than politely, and finds 
himself in need of a new hat. I suppose 
most readers are aware that ‘‘ Fourteen Hun- 
dred !’’ dates from a time when the members 
— authorised clerks numbered exactly 
1,399. 

WILFRED H. Ho.pen. 


EN JONSON QUERIBS.—In his ‘ Epi- 
ram to a Friend, and Sonne’ (‘ Under- 
woods’) Jonson compares the flatterer to 


the wretched Painter, who so ill 
Painted a Dog, that now his subtler skill 
Was, t’have a Boy stand with a Club, and 


right 
All live dogs from the lane, and his shop’s 


sight, 
Till he had sold his Piece, drawne so 
unlike... 
Who was the painter? 
B. H. N. 


JAck LONDON AND MACASSAR. — In 

one of his books the late Jack London 
had a chapter on Macassar, which he visited 
either before the war or after it. 

I should be glad to be told (1) the name 
of the book, and (2) the date of London’s 
Macassar visit. 

R. H. B. 


NGLO-SAXON NAME ACHA,. — Does 
this woman’s name—it was the name of 
Edwin’s sister and Oswald’s mother—occur 
in any placenames? ‘What other forms of it 
are found ? 
F. R. 





‘‘“T ANGNAPPE”’: U.S. WORD. — The 
long poem by Mr. Stephen Vincent 

Benét entitled ‘John Brown’s Body,’ pub- 
lished in a cheaper edition, 1929, contains 
some queer words I know, but one beyond 
me. The theme is the American Civil War, 
mainly from the point of view of the South. 
In Book vi. the housewives of Richmond, 
Virginia, find bread, tea and coffee growing 
dearer : 

They come back with a scraping of this and 

a scrap of that 
And try to remember old lazy, langnappe 
days 

1 seek the meaning and origin of the pen- 
ultimate word. Thornton, in his ‘ American 
Glossary,’ includes ‘‘lagniappe’ with this 
quotation of 1853: ‘‘ A dubious note that he 
had received as ‘ lanyappe,’’’ (Anglice, boot 
money).—Paxton, ‘A Stray Yankee in 
Texas.’ ’’? The word seems to vary in spell- 
ing and the explanation ‘‘ boot money’”’ is 
obscure to me. 
ALTRO. 


‘HE BETHLEMITES.—The name of a 
community of friars who were given a 
house at Cambridge, in Trumpington Street, 
in 1257 (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., iii. 829; 
Gasquet, ‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 246-7; Weever, 
‘ Anc. Fun. Mon.,’ 1631, p. 144) ; Bethlemita, 
frater B., Bethlemite’ (Baxter and Johnson, 
‘Med. Latin Word-list,’ 1934, p. 46). Is 
anything known of their subsequent history ? 
A notable year in the story of the lesser reli- 
gious orders in England was 1257, for the 
Friars of the Sack who were in 1290 about 
to leave Cambridge (Graham, ‘8S. Gilbert of 
Sempringham,’ 44), where they had been 
settled in 1257 or 1258 by Henry III 
(‘N. and Q.,’ clxii. 295), arrived in this 
country in 1257 (Eccleston, ‘ De Adventu,’ 
ed. Little, 131 note a; Engl. Hist. Rev. ix., 
121; Serjeantson, ‘ Hist. of the Six Houses 
of Friars in Northampton,’ 23), about the 
same time as the Order of Martyrs (Eccleston, 
Op. cit., 131 and note c; 14 note b); Gas- 
quet’s date of 1257 for the Bonshommes 
(‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 249) is an old error (it 
goes back at least as far as Hélyot in 1715), 
ue to the misunderstanding of a passage in 
Polydore Vergil, for they were not known 
in England till the reign of Edward I. 

Of these Bethlemite Friars, who are not 
mentioned in ‘ Dict. d’Hist. et de géogr. 
ecclés.’ (viii., cols. 1253-4; v., cols. 601-12) 
or by Mas Latrie (Trésor de chronol.,’ col. 
1341), Gasquet wrote that their origin ‘“‘ is 
uncertain, and they were apparently only 
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known in England, and so may perhaps be 
considered to have had their beginning in 
this country’? (‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 246-7), 
Their name, however, does not suggest an 
English origin. What other settlements had 
they and were they confined to this country, 
like the Gilbertines? Were they (Gasquet, 
op. cit., 287, 251) the Order ‘‘ fratrum 
milicie beate Marie de Bethlem,’’ who had a 
house in London in the reign of Edward III 
(Stow, ‘Survey of London,’ ed. Kingsford, 
ii,, 298; i. 164; Clay, ‘ Mediaeval Hosp, of 
Engl.,’ 210, 304)? This clearly belonged to 
an order of hospitallers founded at Bethlehem 
in the Holy Land and following the rule of 
St. Augustine (‘ Cal: Pap. Lett.,’ xi., 6-8); 
it also is not mentioned in ‘ Dict.’ ut sup. 
(v., cols. 601-12). 
H. ba, 


HE ORDER OF ST. WILLIAM OF (IN) 
THE DESERT.—In 1253 the staff of the 
hospital of Farley, near Luton, Beds., be- 
longed to this Order (Clay, ‘Mediaeval Hosp. 
of Engl.,’ 209; 278 note 3). What order was 
it? Were they Guillelmite (‘ Dict. d’Hist, 
et de géogr. ecclés.,’ v., col. 574), Hermits 
of St. William (ibid., 514-6, 607), who were 


friars following the rule of St. Augustine? 


H, E.& 


NGLISH PAX FOUND AT IPSWICH.— 
The late Miss Nina Frances Layard, 
F.S.A., in an interesting paper read before 
the Royal Archaeological Institute in Nov- 
ember, 1903, entitled ‘ Notes on Some Eng- 
lish Paxes including an example recently 
found at Ipswich’ (Arch. Journal, Ixi., 
120-30) gives a full description (with an 
illustration) of a pax found at Ipswich in 
October, 1902, which was, when the paper 
was written, in the author’s possession. 
Miss Layard died on 12 Aug., 1935; can 
anyone say whether she left this pax to any 
museum, or where it is now? So frequently 
when our antiquaries pass away from us, 
many of the things they have so carefully 
preserved are lost instead of passing into 
some public collection. 


T. Cann HuGues, F.S.A- 
** Oakrigg,” Lancaster. 


OOT-TREES.—1 wonder if any of your 
correspondents could give me informa- 
tion as to the origin of this name, i.e., why 
“trees ’’?? I should also be glad to know 
the time when they were first used, and to 
get any other particulars about them. 


A. R. Cougs. 
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gr: BARBE FAMILY.—Can any reader 
tell the questioner of any living member 
of the St. Barbe family, who till about 1730 
owned and then sold to the Palmerston fam- 
ily the estate of Broadlands, Romsey, Hants. 


(Rev.) F. G. Waker. 
Upton Lovel Rectory, Warminster, Wilts. 


ik WILLIAM ADDISON, fl. 1600.—In- 
formation of all sorts wanted concerning 
Sir William Addison, who presumably was 
Sheriff of Northampton about 1590-1620? 
His son has been mentioned as John Addi- 
son, who leased the rectory and tithes of 
Ovingham, about 10 miles from Newcastle, 
and married a Fenwick of East Heddon, 
7 miles from Newcastle. 





A. G. E. 


USTS BY TORRIGIANO.—The Victoria 
and Albert Museum has acquired (A 49- 
1935), through the John Webb Trust, a 
inted and gilded terracotta bust of Henry 
II, attributed to Pietro Torrigiano, be- 
tween 1508 and 1512. It forms one of a set 
of three and I should be glad to know where 
the others are. In 1769 the bust was in the 
hands of an old iron dealer, who said that 
it came from ‘the * Holbein’’ gateway, 
Whitehall (Daily Telegraph, 4 Oct., p. 11), 
about 1770, when it was the property of a 
London coach-builder; it is said to have 
been repaired by John Flaxman. 


J. ARDAGH. 


ULMER: WREN.—In ‘Notes on the Wren 
Family of Binchester,’ published in 
1902 under the editorship of Ralph Nelson 
of Bishop Auckland—mainly the substance 
of a paper read at a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Newcastle-on-Tyne, by John 
Thompson of Bishop Auckland—it is stated 
that the Wrens intermarried into several 
well-known families of the county of Durham, 
and among them into the Bulmer family. 
oo of Wren given in the book shows 
no Bulmer connection, nor does a more ex- 
tended ca lang by Surtees in the ‘ History 
of Byers Green, Newfield and Binchester ’ 
(1822). What grounds had Mr, Thompson 
for asserting that the Wrens intermarried 
with the Bulmers ? 
H. Askew. 
‘ EMorIRs OF THE MANSE.’ — The 


author is ‘‘ Anne Breadalbane,”’ pen- 
name of Mary McLeod. The book has been 


feblished, but I cannot trace it, and should 
giad of information. 


(Mrs.) A. Tarr. 
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Omissions.”’ 


| Natural and Artificial in 
\Air and Water,’ publishe 
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CLARE’S ACADEMY, SOHO. 
(clxix. 224). 


ME: ARDAGH’s request for particulars relat- 

ing to the establishment which he briefly 
designates as ‘‘ Clare’s Academy c. 1750,” 
may be supposed to bear upon the famous 
school for boys in Soho Square known for 
over a century as the Soho Academy. It 
stood upon the site now occupied by the 
French Protestant Church in the N.W. 
corner of the Square. Clinch, in his ‘ Soho 
and its Associations’ (1895) places it at 
No. 8, Soho Square, but Cunningham’s 
‘London ’ (1927) puts it at No. 9: as it was 
a boarding-school of considerable repute, it 
is not unlikely that it occupied both these 
houses. 

Clinch gives a good deal of information 
about the school and from him we gather 
that it was already well established before 
1719. It appears to have been founded by 
Martin Clare, who, in his concern for the 
nice conduct of his pupils, drew up a set of 
‘Laws and Regulations to be observed by the 
Boarders or Domestic Scholars of the Acad- 
This 
is embodied in an undated pamphlet of sev- 
eral pages entitled ‘ Rules and Orders for 
the Government of the Academy in Soho 
Square,’ by Martin Clinch, A.M. and 
F.R.S., and the Reverend Cuthbert Barwis, 


A.M. It makes instructive and amusing 
reading. ‘‘ Penalties’? are imposed for 
‘“Capital Offences’’ and ‘“‘ forfeitures,”’ 


ranging from one farthing to half-a-crown, 
are exacted for ‘“ Petty’? and ‘‘ Grand 
It is interesting to note that 
the classes ‘‘ begin at Seven all the year 
round,’’ and ‘‘ whoever goes to bed with un- 
washed hands and face’”’ pays a fine of one 
penny. The fee for board and instruction 
was only £30 a year, but the following lux- 
uries were charged as extras: 

ze Those requiring single rooms £5 a year 
more 

“if they chuse to sup with the masters” 
the same 

“Firing and candles” the same 

* Breakfast Tea” half-a-guinea a term 

“ Washing” extra if more than 3 shirts a 
week are used. 


Martin Clare was the author of a scienti- 
fic treatise entitled ‘The Motion of Fluids— 
articular that of 
in 1735, which 
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ran into three editions and was revised and 
enlarged by Dr. Hall in 1802. He also pro- 
duced a version of John Ayres’s ‘ Youths In- 
troduction to Trade’ in 1720. John Chris- 
topher Smith, the composer and friend of 
Handel’s later years, was a pupil at Clare’s 
Academy. 

Martin Clare was succeeded by his col- 


league, Dr. Cuthbert Barwis, who was fol- | 


lowed in 1785 by Dr. Barrow. I have a 


book-plate of his, bearing the engraved date | in which the 


1789, ‘‘ Revd. W. Barrow LLD, Academy, 
Soho Square.’’ Boswell, who had a son at 
the school, described him as ‘‘ a coarse north 


cation’ (1804) on ‘ Dramatic Perform 
at School,’ in which he had this neler 


When I first engaged the Academy i 
Square I found that the annual paternal 


| of one of the dramas of Shakespeare had been 


an established custom for many years; and for 
four years longer it was continued; and then 


| from a conviction of its impropriety, finally 


relinquished. 


He goes on to say that during the years 
plays were performed the 


|number of pupils was more than doubled 
but that he would “‘ never suffer the prac- 
| tice to be revived.’ 

country man but a very good scholar.’’ Dr. | 


During Dr. Barrow’s régime the school 


Barrow delivered the Bampton lectures in | turned out several boys who afterwards be- 


1799 and these were publish 
form under the title of ‘ An Essay in Educa- 


in an expanded | came famous. 


Among these may be men- 


|tioned Theodore Hook and J. M. Turner, 


tion in which are particularly considered the | who was sent there in 1786 (‘ D.N.B.’ 


Merits and Demerits of the Discipline and 
Instruction in our Academies’ in 1802 and 
1 He retired from the school in, or 
shortly before, 1802, to take up a clerical 
career, and was appointed Archdeacon of 
Nottingham in 1830. He died in 1836 
('D.N.B’) 

A correspondent to ‘ N. and Q.’ (cliv. 103) 
quoted an extract from The Times, 25 Dec., 
1827, which refers to a Mr. Doherty as being 
master of the Soho Seminary at that time 
and alludes to it as being ‘‘ one of the oldest 
private scholastic establishments in London.”’ 
I have not been able to trace its career to 
any later date than tnis, By the time that 
Tallis’s ‘London Street Views’ were pub- 
lished (c. 1839) the school had closed its 
doors and No. 9 had become a mercer’s shop. 

A notable and unusual feature of the 
Academy under Dr. Barwis was that it be- 
came something of a nursery for the histri- 
onic arts, and dramatic performances by the 
boys were a regular feature of his system of 
education. A Jarge building, afterwards 
converted into a chapel and which stood at 
the back of the house with an entrance from 
Oxford Street, was the scene of many notable 
performances. Among the pupils who owed 
their early training to this vogue for ama- 
teur theatricals were the famous actors, 
John Fawcett and J. G. Holman; and a 
school-fellow of theirs, Thomas Morton, the 
dramatist, here acquired a taste for the 
theatre which in after life led to a long 
series of popular successes at Covent Garden 
between 1792 and 1828 (‘ D.N.B.’) 

Dr. Barrow, however, came to disapprove 
of this strong dramatic bias, and a few years 
after he left the Academy he added a chapter 
to the second edition of his ‘ Essay on Edu- 


| According to Beresford Chancellor (‘Th 
| : (is 
| Romance of Soho’) William Betty, “ the 
| Young Roscius,’”” whose meteoric and pre 
cocious successes were the talk of the town, 
| Was here under Dr. Barwis, but as this 
| youthful prodigy was born in 1791 it would 
appear that he was there during Dr. Barrow’s 
| time ys presumably his achievements 
| were not the result of that gentleman’s tui- 
tion. Indeed, seeing that Master Betty was 
only eleven years of age when he made his 
| first appearance on the stage, and that he 
had reached the zenith of his fame by the 
| time he was fourteen, it is unlikely that he 
derived much education, dramatic or other- 
wise, from the Soho Academy. 

Despite Dr. Barrow’s ban upon the theatri- 
cal performances these seem to have been re- 
vived in later years for, in the extract from 
I'he Times, 25 Dec., 1827, already referred to, 
we learn that Terence’s comedy of ‘‘ Eun- 
uchus’’ was represented on Friday evening 
by the young gentlemen of Soho Academy 

. . and the manner in which the comedy 
was performed proved that the Soho Semin- 


ary is not likely . . . to lose any portion of 
its long and established fame. 

AmBrosE HBA. 
Beaconsfield. 


GURNAME INDEXES: A SUGGESTION 

(clxix. 137, 174, 208).—I am delighted 
to hear that the suggestion wins approval. 
I am, of course, aware that it is not original. 
The late Mr. Crisp found that surname 
indexes gave him the best opportunity to 
sell some of his work, and the surname lists 
of Chancery suits have, alas! raised many 
a false hope. 





BE. S. Cwarx. 
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[sx SIGN: THE POET’S HEAD (clxix. 
207, 245).—‘‘ Larwood’’ and Hotten’s 
‘History of Signboards’ has another ex- 
ample of ‘ The Poet’s Head.’ On p. 48 we 
read : 


fo this unfortunate king ([Charles T) 
belongs also the sign of the ‘Mourning Bush, 
set up by Taylor the water-poet over his tavern 
in Phoenix Alley, Long Acre, to express his 
grief at the penending of Charles I; but he was 
soon compelled to take it down, when he put 
up the ‘ Poet’s Head,’ his own portrait, with | 
this inscription :— | 

| 





“There is many a head hangs for a sign; 
Then, gentle reader, why not mine? ” 


This is referred to, Larwood adds, in a | 


For the real name of the writer whose 


pseudonym was Jacob Larwood, see ‘N. & Q.” 
12 S. vii. 441. 


EpWaARD BENSLY. 
5. ‘The Proverbs of Scotland’ by Alex- 


ander Hislop gives—‘‘ Tak the bit and the 
buffet wi t’’—and quotes the following from 
Allan Ramsay by way of illustration :— 


What tho’ sometimes in angry mood, 

When she puts on her barlik hood, 

Her dialect seems rough and rude, 
Lets ne’er be flee’t, 

But tak our bit, when it is gude, 
An’ buffet w’ it. 


H, Askew. 


thyming pamphlet of Taylor’s issued at the BROOKE OF HANDFORD (clxix. 192, 


same time, in which is the couplet: 
The crowne was taken downe, and in the stead 
Is placed John Taylor’s, or the Poet’s Head. 


Epwarkp BEnsty. 


UERIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ WOOD- 
STOCK ’ (clxix. 243).—3. ‘‘ Who became 
his fine suit as the hog on the sign-post does 
his gilded armour.’’ The sign was ‘‘ The 
Hog in Armour.”’ See Larwood and Hot- 
ten’s ‘History of Sign-Boards,’ third edi- 
tion, p. 440: 
The Hoc in Armour, in Hanging Sword Court, 
Fleet Street, is mentioned in an advertisement 
{a note refers to London Gazette, Jan. 10-14, 


1678.], in 1678, as the place where there was to | Amy) 
be sold “seacole sutt for the great improve- | y)- 


ment of all sorts of lands, as well as gardens 
and hop grounds.” It is named amongst the 
absurd London signs in the Spectator 28, 
April 2, 1711,:and is still occasionally seen, 
as in James’ Street, Dublin. 
does not exist any longer in London, he the 
name is not lost among the lower orders, it 
being a favourite epithet applied to rifle volun- 
teers by costermongers, street fishmongers, and 
such like. A jocular name for this sign is 
the “ pig in misery.” There is also a Goat IN 
Armour on the Narrow Quay, Bristol. 


Larwood, p. 442, quotes from the Crafts- 
man, June 17, 1738, a satirical suggestion 
that the sign of the Valiant Trooper should 
be changed to a ‘‘ Hog in Armour.” 

T. L. O. Davies, in hig ‘ Supplementary 
ag Glossary,’ has this quotation for 
“Hog in Armour, a simile for a person 
accoutred very cumbrously.’’ 


There were abundant of those silken back, | 


breast, and potts made and sold that were pre- 
tended to be pistol proof; in which any man 
dressed up was as safe as in a house, for it 
was impossible any one could go to strike him 
for laughing; so ridiculous was the figure, as 
they say of hogs in armour. — Roger North, 
Examen,’ p. 572. 














Though the sign | 


|of Leighton, made his will 


227).—Fuller abstracts of the seven wills 


in the Ches, Sheaf (3 S. ix. 25) will be found, 
with a number of others, in Trans. Hist. Soc. 
Lancs. and Ches., lxxiv. (1923), 158 et seq. ; 
| the will there printed ot John Brooke of 


Chester (ibid., 162-3) is, however, that of a 
brother of Poynings Brooke (ibid., 168). They 


were younger sons of the tirst Richard Brooke 


of Norton (Ormerod, ‘ Ches.,’ ed. Helsby, i., 


680) and John married as his first wife, 
| Emma, daughter of William Marbury of 
| Marbury, and sister of Elizabeth, second 
| wife of their elder brother, Thomas Brooke 
| of Norton (Harl. Soc., xviii. 168; lix. 167; 


Rec. Soc. Lancs. and Ches., vi. 112; 
Ormerod, op. cit., 609, 682, 636, mis-spelt 
For a pedigree of Brooke of Astley 
Hall, near Chorley, see John Wilson, 
* Chorley Church ’ (1914), App. vii.; in the 


| copy sent me by the author in 1914, he has 


corrected (and very rightly so) in the MS. 
the descent there given to Richard Brooke 
of Astley Hall jure uaoris, aet. 24 in 1664, 
d. 1715—son, Peter Brooke, 1673-1721, unm. — 
brother, Thomas Brooke, 1685-1738, mar., 
1716, Margaret, daughter of Thomas Whar- 


| ton of London, gent.—son, Richard Wharton 
| Brooke, d. s.p. 1748—brother, Peter Brooke, 


d. 1786, m. Susanna Crookall. The account 
in ‘ V.C.H. Lanes.’ (vi., 207, note 7) should 
be altered accordingly. Richard Brooke, 
brother of the last Thomas Brooke of Leigh- 
ton, died s.p. (Harl. Soc., xviii. 52) after 
9 Nov., 1583, when their father, John Brooke 
(printed in 
Trans, ut sup., 173-4). = <A: 


JANE DIEULAFOY (clxix. 224).—I have 
always understood that Mme Dieulafoy 
was, with the possible exception of Rosa 


Bonheur, the only lady permitted in her 
time to wear male costume in France. 


A. Francts Stevarr. 
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HE REGIMENT OF WURTEMBURGH 
(clxix. 244).—On the capture of Ceylon 
from the Dutch by the 
General Stuart in 1795-96, many of the 
Wurtemburgers were among the prisoners 
taken from the Dutch, and it appears that 
they were taken into the East India Com- 
pany’s service, as a company or regiment. 

The more famous Swiss regiment De 
Meuron was taken over at the same time, 
though negotiations between its proprietor, 
Count de Meuron, and the British Secretary 
of State for War had been carried on in 
February, 1795, before the capture of Ceylon, 
where the regiment was stationed. (See 
Wilson’s ‘Madras Army ’). 

It does not appear that the Wurtemburgh 
company or regiment was engaged on active 
service while in the employment of the East 
India Company. 

PB. ©. 


““TV\USSINERS ”’ (clxix. 207, 248).—See 
the ‘ Oxford English Dictionary ’ under 

* Dozener.’ 
In ‘The Defence of the Realme’ by Sir 


Henry Knyvett, 1596 (Clarendon Press, 
1906) the following passage occurs on 
pp. 22-3: 


I have further devided everie of the saide 
perticular bandes both of foote and horse into 
sundrie squares of twenty five soldiers a peece, 
and everie square into two societies of twelve 
a pece, so as everie five and twentith person 
(whome I will nomynate a corporall or hede 
of a square) is to governe twenty foure besides 
him selfe, and everie twelfthe parson (whome 
I will nominate a dosenier) is to oversee 
elleven, besides him selfe. (From a MS. in the 
Chetham Library, Manchester). 


J. H. Leste. 


BARNARD FLOWER, (clxix, 243).—For a 

very full account of this artist by Mrs. 
Herbert Chitty and Mrs, E. Wyndham 
Hulme, see ‘ N. and Q.,’ 12 S. iii. 436, and 
12 S. iv. 19. 

The only examples of glass-painting which 
can with tolerable certainty be attributed to 
Flower, are the figure in Henry VII’s Chapel, 
and the window over the door of King’s Col- 
eo — Cambridge, illustrated in West- 
lake, ‘ History of Design in Painted Glass,’ 
vol. iv., pp. 27 and 32. Flower was paid 
£100 on Nov. 30, 1515, for the King’s Col- 
lege window, and like sums in 1516 and 1517 
(Willis and Clark, ‘ Architectural History 
of the University of Cambridge,’ ii. 


499), in which year he died, leaving behind 
him ey for King’s College Chapel, painted 
and 


red but not leaded up. 
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Nine years later, in 1526, Galyon Hone and 
partners were called in to complete the 
series of windows, and to lead “‘ all the glagse 
| [by Flower] that now is there redy wrought,” 
at a cost of twopence per foot. (Winston, 
‘ Hints on Glass Painting,’ ed. 1867, p. 390 
note). 

The Thomas Flower, ‘‘clerke of the 
| Kinge’s wourkes’’ in 1529, was probably a 
json. (‘Price of Lead in the Reign of 
Henry VIII.’ Archaeological Journal, vol. 
vii., 1851-2. 





J. A. KnNowigs. 


Barnard Flower held the responsible post of 
King’s Glazier from 1505 until his death in 
1517. He was a foreigner, a “ native of 
Almayn” (Germany), while his successor, 
Galyon Hone, was also a foreigner, apparently 
|a Fleming. These foreign glass-painters, who 
| lived for the most part in the parishes round 
about Southwark, were responsible, amongst 
other important works, for the glass in Henry 
VIl’s chapel, King’s College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge, and Sebieatiy Fairford Parish Church. 
—‘ English Medieval Painted Glass,’ by J. D. 
le Couteur (S.P.C.K., 1926), p. 29 


where much interesting information about 
John Prudde and other ‘‘ King’s Glaziers” 
| will be found, 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“WLIA ”: ITS PRONUNCIATION (elxix, 

244).—‘‘Between 1830 and 1838 Maclise 
contributed to ‘ Frazer’s Magazine’ a long 
series of portraits which have since been pub 
lished as ‘ A Gallery of Illustrious Literary 
Characters’ ’’ (Sell’s ‘ Dictionary of the 
World’s Press’). I have a reprint of Mac- 
lise’s portrait of Charles Lamb in this series, 
under which the artist has written the two 
words EAIA; nua. It may be said that this 
does not advance us much further: but the 
second pronunciation is unmistakable, and 
the first looks like a natural mistake for 
HAIA, the capital Eta not being at all a 
familiar symbol to Englishmen. The 
original of this sketch was given by Maclise 
to John Forster. 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


THe REVISED VERSION OF THE 

BIBLB (clxix. 243).—To the best of my 
memory, a somewhat detailed account of 
these furnaces, with a picture of them, ap 
peared some years ago in The Periodical, the 
Advertisement Circular of the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. If I am correct—alas! my 
memory is not what it once was !—Mr. Hum- 
phrey Milford could doubtless produce a 
copy of the issue I refer to. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 
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REP FRIARS (clxix. 152, 227, 247). — A 
reat deal of reliable information about 
St. John de Matha and the Trinitarians, or 
“ Order of the Holy Trinity for the Redemp- 
tion of Captives,’ will be found in Tuker 
and Mallesson, ‘Handbook to Christian 
and Ecclesiastical Kome,’ Part iii., ‘ Mon- 
asticism in Rome’ (Black, 1900), pp. 221 
sqq. They were called Mathewins in France, 
and Crutched Friars in England. The 
Order and these names all still exist: but 
I cannot find any authority for calling them 


“Red Friars.’’ 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“MHE ANTIDOTE OF ST. PAUL” 

(clxix, 205). — This is probably the 
ancient drug, ‘‘ St. Paul’s Earth,’’ ‘‘Adam’s 
Earth,” Terra Sigillata, or Terra Lemnia 
(sealed or Lemnian earth) from Lemnos, the 
earth being marked with a seal before expor- 
tation. t was used as an antidote to 
poisons and for venomous bites and wounds. 
Cj. Natural History Magazine, v., 147-153 
(October, 1935). 





J. ARDAGH. 


CUPUNCTURE (clxix. 206).—F. R. is | 


quite %« in regarding acupuncture as 
an ancient Far Eastern nostrum. Rémusat 
(Nouv. Mél. As., i. 358-380) says that the 
first notion of acupuncture as practised in 
China was brought to Europe & one Ten- 
Rhyne, a Dutch surgeon, at the end of the 
seventeenth century. It is very widely prac- 
tied in China and is one of the nine 
branches of medical science fully recognized 
by the natives: There are 367 markings on 
the ancient copper figures of the human 
body intended to guide acupuncturists in 
their work. Sect. cexevii. of the Code 
prescribes various punishments for the im- 


proper use of the puncturing needle ‘‘con- | wood must have 
times. 


trary to established forms.’’ (See S. Wells 
Williams, ‘Middle Kingdom,’ ii., 133 sq., 
and references cited there). On the whole it 
does not seem that in China any curative 
substance was introduced, the puncture itself 
was deemed sufficient. 

Biren BonnerJEa. 


| 
THE HUMAN CHIN (clxix. 225). — Tho | 


“ chin as a characteristic of Homo sapiens 
ls an acknowledged fact. It is closely con- 
nected with the power of articulate speech. 
veing so far away from good libraries it is 
impossible for me to give exact references, 
but it seems to me that Gerrit Miller (a 
wologist) has something to say about it in 
the “Smithsonian Report’ for 1928. R. 
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utilized 
human tools, but we have no evidence to 
justify the assumption that it was used ex- 
clusivel 
ceded the use of stone. 
nature of the material makes it manifest 
that such evidences are almost impossible to 
find. Wood was used simultanously with 
stone for such purposes as hafting axes, or 
making arrows; the stone part remains but 
the wood has disappeared long ago. The 
chipping or flaking of stone artefacts pre- 
supposes a certain degree of culture, where- 
as the use of wood need not postulate this 
culture, 
easily easily precede the stone age. 
little is needed to transform a piece of wood 
into a perfectly good tool, as an example of 
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Martin (Lehrbuch der Anthropologie) may 
also be consulted. L’Anthropologie contains 
valuable data. 
not want to know what anthropologists say 
but only what biologists think of it. 


But perhaps N. G. A. does 


BrrREN BONNERJEA. 


THE WOODEN AGE (clxix. 225).—There 


can be no question that wood was largely 
in the manufacture of primitive 


for the purpose, or that it pre- 
Of course the very 


and hence a wooden age might 


Very 


| which we might mention the beautiful cactus 
|spine fish-hooks of the Mohave Indians of 
the United States (U.S.N.M., No. 24133). 
| On the other hand, it seems to me that primi- 
| tive man would hardly use wood for making 
his tools and weapons when bone was just 


| as easy, if not easier, to obtain. 


Bone is 


| harder than green wood, does not get blunt 
|so easily, and could therefore be used with 


| 


better effect than wood. 
needles, and so on, are of common occurrence 
even to-day, whereas the same implements 
made of wood are relatively rare; although 


Bone awls, bone 


| it must be admitted that for certain objects 








with our former 
these are mere conjectures; what we need 
are facts, and facts, I am afraid, will be 
hard to find. 


THE GRAND 


been used from earliest 


Wooden tools would harmonize perfectly 
*“ arboreal existence.’’ But 


BrreN BoNNERJEA. 
c/o Thos. Cook & Son, Budapest, Hungary. 


SUNDERLAND BRIDGE 
LOTTERY (clxix. 171, 230).—Besides 


the white metal medallions issued in 1816, 
commemorative of the above bridge, there are 
other memorials in earthenware and crockery 
(Sunderland pottery) with a view of the iron 
bridge, and a ship passing under, and the 
inscription : 
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Sunderland Bridge, 
Built A.D. 1796, 
Opened for Foot passengers 
9 Aug. 1796 


Hugh de Morville, constable of Scotland, 
had issue - A his wife, Beatrix, daughter of 


Pagan de Beauchamp, or Bello-Campo, three 
sons: Richard, Roger and Malcolm (the last 


I have seen five different articles: pint | was accidentally killed when young by Adulf 
pots, quart pots, pint jugs, quart jugs, and | St. Martin, brother of Alexander de St. 


smal] plates. 
J. W. Fawcerr. 


ONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS 

RAJKOT, KATHIAWAR, 
(clxix. 168).—39. G. C. B. Coulson, 
This was Gustavus George Blenkinsopp 
Coulson, third son of J. 3. (not S. B.: 
John Blenkinsopp) Coulson, Captain of the 
Grenadier Guards, etc., by his second wife, 
the Hon. Mary Anne, eldest daughter of 
George, Lord Byron. 

J. W. F. 


HE DUTCH IN ENGLAND (clxix. 137). 


| constableship of Scotland in 1162 by his 

| eldest son, I 

| (prior to 1170) Avice, daughter of William 

| de Lancastnia. 
of 


| Mebros, p. 160). 


| Martin, of Athelstaneford, East Lothian), 
| and one daughter, Ada (Reg. Dryburgh, pp. 
AT | 9, 10, 68-70, and 102). There is no record 
INDIA | f, the constable having had another son 
Esq. | called Hugh. 


Hugh de Morville was succeeded in the 


ichard. The latter married 
She gave Newby to the monks 
Furness, and, together with her husband, 
| was a benefactor of Melrose (Munimenta de 
Avice is said to have died 


|1 Jan., 1191. They had a son, William, 


—A. R. L. M. will find some useful in- | who married Christina (Thomas Saga, i, 
formation in the prefaces to the Registers | 514?) and died in 1176, without issue; and 


of Colchester and Thorney Island (vols. xii. 
and xvii.). The references given to these 
may also give some key to what is needed. 


W. H. Mancuée. 


“HYDE PARKS” ABROAD (clxix. 

172, 209).—There are many place-names 
which, in default of a better title, I call 
‘‘ echo names.’”’ A countryman returns from 
London and calls his remote cottage London 
(Sheldon, Devon). There is or was a Hyde 
(or High) Park Corner behind Brighton; a 
Piccadilly near Taunton; a Rye Corner in 
Cullompton. 

E. S. C. 


AHOGANY ROUND REVOLVING 
TABLES (clxix. 224).—I possess a beau- 
tiful circular mahogany table which is at 
least a hundred years old. It belonged to 
my grandfather (Robert Hughes) at St. Wer- 
burgh’s (Mount, Chester, in the early years 
of last century and was probably old then. 
It is not now a revolving table, but has finely 

carved feet. 

T. Cann Hucugs, F.s8.A. 


D# MORVILLE FAMILY (clxix. 85, 120). 
—I have to thank H. I. A. for his note 
at the second reference, and I am also in- 
debted to an anonymous correspondent in 
Edinburgh for further information regard- 
ing the Morvilles, but so far I have not 


obtained proof of any connection between 
the families of Hugh of Burgh by Sands, 
Hugh, constable of Scotland, and Hugh who 
was one of the murderers of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury. 


Sir Hugh de Morville, one of the mur 
derers of ket, is stated to have married 
| Helwis de Stuteville, and thus possessed the 
| castle of Knaresborough. He was forester of 
Cumberland and itinerant justice for Cum- 
berland and Northumberland in 1170, and 
held the manor of Westmereland. After the 
murder he sheltered his fellow criminals in 
his castle of Knaresborough (Benedict of 
Peterborough Rolls, Ser. i. 13). He obtained 
| also licence to hold a market at Kirkoswald 
on Thursdays, and a fair on the feast of 
St. Oswald (Lysons’ ‘ Cumberland’). He 
died shortly afterwards, in 1204, leaving two 
daughters. Ada married, in 1200, Richard 
de Luay, son of Reginald of Egremont (Rot. 
de Oblatis, P 68), and afterwards Thomas 
de Multon (Excerpta e Rot. Finium, i., 11, 
and 155); and Joan, married Richard de 
Gernum, nephew of William Brewer, who 
had been appointed her guardian. 


James SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


UERIES ON MRS. BEETON’S WORKS 
(clxix. 205, 250). — Mr. Askew states 
that it is well to remember that there was 
‘no such person as Mrs. H. Glasse, which 
was the pen-name of Dr, John Hill.” In 
vol. xxvi. of the ‘ Dict. of Nat. Biog.,’ under 
the name of Dr. John Hill it is stated that 
the authorship of Mrs. Glasse’s ‘ Art of 
Cookery Made Plain and Easy,’ published 
anonymously in 1747, has been frequently, 
though erroneously, attributed to him. 
In the copy of the third edition of ‘ The 
Art of Cookery made Plain and Easy,’ which 


| a daughter Elena, or Helena. 
| 
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I have seen and examined, there is nothing 
to indicate who or what the author is except 
that she is ‘‘ A Lady.” A list of nearly two 
hundred subscribers contains the names of 
“Mrs, Glasse, Cary Street,” and ‘* Mr. 
Glasse, Attorney-at-Law,’’ and it is not pos- 
sible to glean more than meagre details as 
to the identity of the lady. A fourth edi- 
tion of the book was published in 1751 and 
it contained a few pages of appendix and 
had the autograph of “ H. Glasse ’’ engraved 
in facsimile across the title at the top of 
the beginning of the text. This autograph 


was printed in facsimile in the same place | 


in subsequent editions. The ninth edition, 
Be cnvsared in 1765, was followed by 
many lee editions. 

In the fourth edition, on the fly-leaf op- 
posite the title-page, is an elaborate adver- 


tisement in copper-plate, announcing that | 


“Hannah Glasse is Habit-maker to Her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, in 
Tavistock Street, Covent Garden.” Sir Paul 
Harvey, in ‘ The Oxford Companion to Eng- 
lish Literature’ (Clarendon Press, 1932) 
quotes Mrs. Glasse as being “‘ habit maker 
to the Prince of Wales.’ 

Mrs. Glasse was author also of ‘ The Com- 
pleat Confectioner: or the Whole Art of 
Confectionery made Plain and Basy.’ This 
book was not dated, but the year is given 
in most records as ‘‘ circa 1770,’ and it was 
to be sold, like the ‘Art of Cookery,’ at 
“Mrs, Ashburner’s China Shop, the corner 
of Fleet Ditch.’ Mrs. 
lished ‘The Servants Directory, or House- 
keeper’s Companion.’ She may be identical 
with the ‘‘ Hannah Glass of St. Paul’s, 
Covent Garden, Warehousekeeper,’’ placed in 
the list of bankrupts for May 1754 in the 
Gentleman (xxiv. 244). A report is men- 
tioned in Boswell’s ‘ Life of Johnson’ (1848, 
. 592) that Mrs, Glasse’s ‘ Cookery’ was by 
Dr. John Hill, but the style of the book and 


the existence of the other works noted above | 


are irreconcilable with this view. 

‘ Bveryman’s Encyclopaedia ’ (vol. vi., 534) 
says in reference to Hannah Glasse that 
“she seems to have been a London _habit- 
maker, and a Roman Catholic; to have gone 
bankrupt in 1754; and died before 1770.” 
The proverb ‘‘ First oatch your hare” has 
occasioned some discussion in regard to Mrs. 
oy oat is = said that she is a ye 

ised by the reputed saying appearing in her 
‘ Art of Cookery,’ but te wa * Take your 
hare when it is cased? may have suggested 
it. “First catch your hare,’’ however, is a 
very old phrase, and Bracton, in the 


Glasse also pub- | 





thirteenth century has these words (in 
Latin) ‘‘ It is vulgarly said that you must 
first catch your deer, then when it is caught, 
skin it.’’ 
PETER GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


MEDICAL BIOGRAPHY (LANCASHIRE 

AND CHESHIRE) (clxviii. 460; clxix. 
| 52, 212).—J. Anthony Askew. After Dr. 
Askew’s death at Hampstead, 27 Feb., 1774, 
his valuable library was sold by auction. 
| The King bought to the amount of £500; 
| Dr. Hunter to the same. De Bure, who 
had a commission from the King of France, 
and many foreign collectors, were among the 
buyers, and the trustees of the British 
Museum bought extensively. A curious and 
| Valuable account of the sale appears in the 


| Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xiv., p 








When his second wife died, 2 Aug., 1773, 
Dr. Askew was left with twelve children, 
| and at his own death the oldest of his fam- 
ily was under twenty years of age. His 
| brother, Henry Askew, of Redheugh, Gates- 
head, became their guardian. His children 
were: 
| 1. Adam, of Redheugh and Wimpole 
| Street; married (a) Amy, daughter of 
| Robert Carey, and (b) Elizabeth, daughter 
is the Rev. Sir Richard Rycroft, Bart. He 
led 8./p. 
2. Ault Linacre, M.A., of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, died 1818. 
| . John 


4. Henry, M.A., Rector of Greystock, 
|Cumberland, married Anne, daughter of 
Thomas Sunderland, of Littlecroft, Ulver- 
stone, died 1852, leaving issue. 

5. Richard, a Major 27th Regiment. 

6. Thomas, married Lucy, daughter of 
Robert Carey, London Pn | 

7. Sarah, died unmarried. 

8. Mary, died unmarried, 1786. 

9. Deborah, married as second wife, Sir 
Sir Lucas Pepys, M.D., F.R.S.; he died 
1830, s.p. 

10. Amy, married the Rev. John Washing- 
ton, of Winchester. 

11. Elizabeth, married Henry Percy Pul- 
leine, of Crake Hall, Yorks, and had issue. 

12. Anne Elizabeth, married George Adam 
Askew of Pallinsburn, her cousin, and died 





8.p. 

The daughters are not in chronological 
|order. To show their appreciation of the 
| paternal care exercised over them the 


| nephews and nieces of Henry Askew, erected 
[a beautiful monument in his honour in the. 
Nicholas, 


church of St. 


Newcastle-upon- 
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Tyne. (See Welford’s ‘Men of Mark | was presumably the same Anthony 
’Twixt Tyne and Tweed,’ and re of | witnessed the will of Christopher 


Askew and allins- 


burn). 


of Conishead Priory 


H. Askew. 


IREY FAMILY (clxix. 226).—There is a 
record of a lease to John Airey, Esq., 
trustee for Jane, Countess of Strathmore, 
Mary and Anne, the three daughters and 
co-heiresses of James Nicholson of Rainton, 
Esq., dated July 16, 1752. The lease apper- 
tained to lands in Haswell, known as the 
Savoy lands, 
thirty-one years. 
By will dated and ‘proved at Durham 1680, 
Henry Airey, gent., bequeathed to John 
Airey of Trimdon 
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Airey who 
Wharton of 
Offerton in 1618, both these testators being 
buried at Houghton-le-Spring. (‘ Wills and 
Inventories,' vol. cxlii, Surtees Society) 
This man was the master of the Kepyer 
Grammar School, Houghton-le-Spring, ° to 
which he was licensed in 1607. Henry Ayray 
| (Airey) provost of Queen’s College, nephew of 
| Bernard Gilpin, the noted Rector of Hough- 
ton-le-Spring, was one of the eminent scholars 
| of this school. The steward of Gilpin’s house 
| was a William Airey. 

_ At St. Mary’s, Gateshead, there is a MI, 
| to George Airey, mercer, and Anne his wife 
/and their children; George, their eldest son, 
| died June 1693 (vide Surtees). 

| A list of North Country clockmakers com: 


all those his lands within the township of Trim- piled by C. Leo Reid (1929) includes several 


don called North Moor, Showle Briggs and 
Roughley-Close, he paying out of the same 
yearly £5 towards the maintaining of a free 


school in Trimdon for ever, etc., and 5s. yearly | 


to a Minister that shall 
on the day of my deat 


Bequests were also made to the poor of the 


‘oa a sermon yearly | 
1. 


/named Airey. James Airey, of Grasmere, 
| parish clerk and previously schoolmaster and 
postmaster of Grasmere, died June 1864, 
aged sixty. John Airey, Hexham; L. Airey, 
| Wear Street, Monkwearmouth; Mrs. Airey, 


| 279 High Street, Sunderland, 1847; Robert 


township of Trimdon and Fishburn; to the | 


poor of the town of Sedgefield; to the poor 


of the parish of Bishop Middleham; and to | 


the poor of Kentmere where the testator was 
born. 

By will dated 20 April 1706, proved 1707, 
John Airey of Trimdon left £50 to 


sors, to be placed on security, and the interest 


Airey, 114 High Street, Sunderland, 1850; 
Smith Airey, High Street, Sunderland, and 
/118 Coronation Street, Sunderland, 1847; 
and Smith Airey, Wooler, whose name will 
'be found on the militia muster roll of the 


| years 1809-13. 


the | 
Churchwardens of Trimdon and their succes- | 


to be applied to binding out ‘‘ to apprentices | 


one or more poor children inhabiting in 
Trimdon to be chosen by Joseph Airey and 


H. Askew. 


HAMBER-HORSE (clxvii. 117; 4, 
‘ Chamber-House’; cixix. 248).—Austin 
Dobson, in ‘ Kighteenth-Century Vignettes,’ 


| in the essay, ‘ Richardson at Home,’ remarks 


Thomas Close [his executors] (vide Surtees). | 
General Sir George Airey and General Sir | 


Richard Airey, son and grandson of Jona- 


than Airey, hostman of Newcastle-upon- | 


Tyne, may also interest J. C. K. (vide Law- 
son’s ‘ Tyneside Celebrities’ (1873). 

There are people named Airey living at 
the present time in Spennymoor, but I think 
that there will scarcly be grave-stones with 
inscriptions to the Airey family at Ferry- 
hill, unless they are of recent date as the 
present church and graveyard there were 
only consecrated in 1853. 


that 


unlike most men of his generation, he was 
a vegetarian and water-drinker; unlike them 


| again, he never learned to ride, but contented 


himself with that obsolete apology for exercise, 
the Chamber-horse—a species of leathern seat 
upon four legs and a strong spring, still some 
times to be discovered in forgotten corners of 
second-hand furniture shops. One of these 


| contrivances he kept at each of his houses. 


Interments from | 


Ferryhill prior to this will most likely be | 


found at Merrington, of which the modern 
parish of Ferryhill then formed part. 
Although I am fairly well acquainted with 
Merrington, my native parish, I do not re- 
member any Airey inscriptions there. 

I find an Anthony Ayray (Airey), a curate, 


as one of the witnesses to the will of Thomas | 


Appleby of East Rainton, Nov. 4, 1612. 


5 


A note provides some further particulars 


concerning a surviving example of the 
chamber-horse : 

This obsolete appliance which Fielding 
refers to in No. 10 of the Covent Garden 


Journal and which the present writer remem- 
bers to have seen in a Croydon back street, 
has, in our day, been revived in elaborated 
form. In May, 1894, it appeared in a window 
in Westminster as the Hercules Action 
Saddle, with as many complicated adjuncts as 
Hogarth’s quack-doctor’s machine for drawing 


corks. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
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The Library. 


Anglo-Jewish Portraits. By Alfred Rubens. 
(fhe Jewish Museum, London. £1 10s.). 


A BIOGRAPHICAL Catalogue of all en- 
graved Anglo-Jewish and Colonial Por. 
traits from the earliest known to those of 
William 1V’s reign, this is the first import- 
ant publication of the Jewish Museum. It 
is a production on which all concerned in 
it are much to be congratulated—a beauti- 
fully printed crown quarto, illustrated with 
forty-eight full-page collotype plates and de- 
scribing between 500 and 400 works. The 
reign of Queen Elizabeth affords subject for 
the first example of the engraved portrait of 
a Jew—Rodrigo Lopez, depicted in satirical 
prints of the early seventeenth century. For 
the frontispiece has been well chosen, in its 
second state, Rembrandt’s etching of Men- 
asseh ben Israel, whose dealings with Oliver 
Cromwell give us the clearest information 
we at present have of how the readmission 
of the Jews to England came about. TF in- 
ance, benevolence, music and pugilism, with 
some medical practice and some quackery are 
the chief fields in which the eighteenth- 
century Jew in England most novably showed 
himself—apart, of course, from the Rabbis, 
of whom we have several impressive por- 
traits. A certain proportion, then, of the 
material, is derived from caricature, and in 
regard to this Mr. Hake’s suggestive Fore- 
word, pointing out the value of engraved 
portraits as historical documents, is specially 
in point. On the whole, in English carica- 
ture, the Jew seems not to have been treated 
with any particular harshness. Paul Sand- 
by’s engraving of the quack Buzaglo with 
his patients at his health-restoring exercises ; 
G. Cruikshank’s ‘ Horse-Councellor’ (John 
Adolphus); I. R. Cruikshank’s Isaac Bilton 
and the fight between ‘‘ Dutch Sam’”’ and 
an English antagonist; Gillray’s ‘ Mr. 
Franco’ and ‘A Lyoness’; Rowlandson’s 
Braham and Incledon singing against each 
other are by no means unduly rough, and 
im Rowlandson’s satire on the visit of the 
three Royal Dukes to the Duke’s Place Syna- 
gogue one April day in 1809, it is the Dukes 
and not the Rabbi who are jeered at. The 
Most impressive caricature is that of Nunez 
by Tillemans. The portraits for the most 
part seem to show a highly sympathetic atti- 
tude of artist towards sitter; English ex- 
amples are Reynolds’s ‘Moses Franks’; 
Lawranson’s ‘ Joseph d’Almeida,’ and Osias 
Humphrey’s ‘Jacob Kimhi.’ Barlin’s 











‘Rabbi. Meldola’ and da Silva’s ‘ Moses 
Gomez de Mesquita’ are works by Jewish 
painters, and so is Estevens’s ‘ David Nieto’ 
—in all of which it is perhaps not fanciful 
to detect a certain force, understanding and 
geniality beyond what the non-Jewish artist 
attains to. 

The portraits are arranged in alphabetical 
order and catalogued mainly according to 
Chaloner Smith’s method in his ‘ Catalogue 
of British Mezzotint Portraits.’ The 
British Museum is followed in the method 
of describing satirical prints. Biographical 
information is supplied as fully as possible 
for all persons concerned who do not appear 
in easily accessible works, and the author 
has also been generous in setting out anec- 
dotes where these are in place. 

The main work is preceded by a biblio- 
graphy and followed by half-a-dozen appen- 
dixes giving lists of later Jewish portraits, 
and allied matters which bring the total 
number of the works dealt with to well over 


BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 


Tue beautiful Catalogue No. 1017 of the 
Caxton Head (Messrs. JAMEs TREGASKIS 
AND Son) describes first about 70 Incunables, 
and then some 30 books about Incun- 
ables. In the former part will be found the 
Schoeffer’s Decretals of Pope Gregory IX 
(Mainz, 1479: £75); a copy of the Nurem- 
berg Chronicle printed by Koberger at 
Nuremberg in 1493 (£60); a Boethius ‘ De 
Consolatione Philosophiae’ said to be an 
undescribed book, possibly unique, and doubt- 
fully put down to Joh. de Vollenhoeve, c. 
1479 (£45); a ‘ Fasciculus Temporum’ by 
Werner Rolewinck with 55 woodcuts (Venice, 
Ratdolt, 1480: £20); Jacobus de Clusa’s 
‘Sermones Notabiles’ from the press of 
Konrad Mancz at Blauberen (c. 1475: £60); 
and Ratdolt’s Euclid—the first edition of 
the ‘Elementa in any language—(1482: 
£85). Part II includes John Lewis’s ‘ Life 
of Mayster Wyllyam Caxton’ (1737: £4 
10s.) and the curious but scandalous ‘ De 
Vera Typographiae Origine Paraenesis’ by 
which Jacques Mentel, in 1650, tried to 
establish the claim of Mentelin of Strassburg 
—alleged to be an ancestor of his—as the in- 
ventor of printing (Ballard, Paris, 1650: 
£8). In Part III, ‘ Books on Printing after 
1500,’ a conspicuous item is Richard Atkyns’s 
‘ Original and Growth of Printing’ (1664: 
£25); and another is the ‘ Index Librorum 
of the Plantin Press (Antwerp, 1615: £16). 
We noticed also an ‘Oratio Dominica CL 
Linguis Versa,’ a folio book of 150 leaves 
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brought out at Paris in 1805—each version 
printed on one side only of the leaf, sur- 
rounded by an ornamental border, and 
‘‘ propriis cujusque linguae characteribus 
plerumque expressa’’ (£4). 

Piccapitty Notes, No. 16, which we have 
recently received from Messrs. HENRY 
SoTHERAN, contains matter to tempt many 
various collectors, beginning with old books 
on Gold, Banking and national problems 
allied to finance. In among these we 
observed Charles Lestie’s ‘ Gallienus Redi- 
vivus, or, Murther Will Out,’ which is an 
account of, and a principal authority con- 
cerning, the massacre of Glencoe (1695: £10 
10s.). Thomas Violet’s ‘ A Petition against 
the Jewes’—some of which is directed 
against the favour shown to the’ Jews by 
Cromwell, and much has to do with trans- 
portation of gold and silver—may boast some 
timely interest now-a-days; it is a rare tract 
(1661: £21). Finance furnishes also a few 
batches of autograph letters, the best being 
Gladstone’s (£10 10s.). Sir Thomas More’s 
reply to Joannes Pomeranus, otherwise 
Johann Bugenhagen, in an edition unknown 
to Lowndes—perhaps a unique copy—bound 
in contemporary vellum (1568) is priced £21. 
Out of some two dozen miniature books we 
will mention an eighteenth-century MS. of 
the Koran, 500 pp. of native paper, 2tins. 
by liins, (£7 10s.) and the London Almanack 
for 1783, a book measuring 2ins. by léins., 
in silk enclosed in silver filigree work (£5 
5s.). The Catalogue presents a large number 
of most attractive items under ‘ Books con- 
taining Ornamental Initials,’ notably an 
early sixteenth-century ‘ Heures & Lusaige de 
Paris,’ very lavishly decorated (£65), and 
a copy of Pine’s Horace (1733-7: £18 18s.) ; 


‘ Initial Letters’; ‘ Printers’ Devices ’ 


ings and Books on Piccadilly and the neigh- 


bourhood, will also be found to furnish many | _ e : bs 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value 


good matters. 
CaTaLoGuE No. 40 of Mr. Bernarp Rota’s 


collection describes, as did the one before it, | are 
| pondents are requested to give withing paren- 
nee 


modern first editions and autographs, and 
will equally repay the collector’s inspection 


for almost every writer of note is represented | 
and the items are offered at reasonable prices. | 


We take a few examples from works of de- | : 
| another contri 


ceased writers. Here are the edition of Con- 


rad’s ‘ Chance’ bearing a cancel title-page | 


dated 1913 which, 


after some dispute, is 





| (£85) ; 


; and | 
the section containing Drawings and Engrav- | 


| theses—immediatel 


——— 


established as genuine (£5); Conan Doyle’s | 


‘ Adventures of Sherlock Holmes’ (1892: 24 


10s.) and ‘Memoirs of Sherlock Holme 


(1894: £3 10s.) ; a good copy of Galsw: 
‘Man of Padres "=e Ty st issue ioe 
£15) and Maurice Hewlett’s ‘ Earthwork out 
of Tuscany ’ (1895: £10). 
esting though painful item—priced £5 53 — 
is a pencil sketch on a slip of yellow paper 


entitled ‘ Last Glimpse of Consciousness,’ in 


which Lovat Fraser depicts himself, in cari. 
cature, lying on an operating table, with 
a comic surgeon beside him. This was actu- 
ally the situation in which he made the 
drawing—waiting for the surgeon to come, 
The sketch was addressed, along with an ex- 
planatory letter, to his brother. The opera- 
tion was not in itself a serious one and was 
pronounced successful ; but the patient’s heart 
gave out after the strain. 


Retics of ‘ Alice’’ (the late Mrs. Har- 
greaves) form a notable part of the Cata- 
logue of Association Books which came to us 
the other day from Mr. C. A. Stonenrtt. 
Among them are several charming photo- 
graphs of Alice and her sisters taken by 
Lewis Carroll and the wedding present he 
gave her—a water-colour drawing of the Tom 
Quad at Christ Church, Oxford (£30). Then, 


_among the other items, we noticed Printers’ 


sheets of the first Edinburgh edition of 
Burns’s ‘Poems in the Scottish Dialect’ 
several inscribed copies of Gals- 
worthy’s novels; a manuscript book of 
Poems on or by the Burney family (£45) 
and, above all, a collection of autograph 
letters, all addressed to his brother, of George 
Gissing (1878-1901: £185). 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We beg leave to state that we do not under 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

We cannot undertake to answer 


old books or prints. 
WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 


after the exact he 
the numbers of the series volume an 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

WHEN a a letter to be forwarded to 

utor, correspondents are Te 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner § 
the envelope the number of the page 


|‘ N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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